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THE PANATHENAIC FESTIVAL AND THE CENTEAL 
SLAB OF THE PARTHENON FEIEZE. 



The suggestion made by Brunn concerning the group of the Priest 
and the Boy with the Peplos from the Eastern Frieze of the Par- 
thenon has been developed by Dr. Flasch 1 into the confirmed belief 
that the peplos is not the sacred peplos of Athene, and that the boy 
is not in the act of presenting it to the priest. It is really nothing 
more than the priest's over-garment, of which he has divested himself 
in order to prepare for the sacrifice of the hecatombs offered by 
Athens and its colonies, which are being led from either side towards 
the centre of the frieze. He is, in fact, merely handing his own 
cloak to the boy to hold during the sacrifice. 

It is quite natural that those who have held this group to manifest 
the central incident of the whole frieze and of the scene which it 
depicts, should feel some reluctance to substitute for it an interpreta- 
tion which apparently offers so striking an anti-climax, from the 
point of view of artistic composition as well as of the history of 
Greek religious ceremonies. I have elsewhere 2 shown, from the 
consideration of the artistic composition of the frieze, that this simple 
interpretation does not present an anti-climax, and that it even forms 
a most important feature in the representation as a whole. I have 
also been able to adduce instances from actually existing monuments 
in which the same representations of a boy thus holding a cloak 
before his master have no religious significance, but are the common 
scenes of daily life. 

As regards the aspect of the question from the point of view of 
religious antiquities, the reluctance to surrender the common inter- 
pretation seems to me based upon a misconception of the history of. 
Greek mythology in general, of the history of the worship of Athene 
in Athens, and, more especially, of the part which the peplos played 

1 Zum PaHhenonfries, Wiirzburg, 1877. 

2 The following remarks are the substance of note C to Essay VII. in the forth- 
coming volume of "Essays on the Art of Pheidias," by the present writer. 
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in the ceremony of the Panathenaic festival at the time of the building 
of the Parthenon. These misconceptions of the nature of the festival 
are to be found in the treatises 1 on the subject ever since Meursius 
began with his Panathenaea in 1619. 

It appears to me that the importance of the dedication of the 
peplos among the ceremonies of the Panathenaic festival, especially 
in the time to which the erection of the Parthenon belongs, has been 
over-estimated. This, I believe, is chiefly to be attributed to the fact 
that the current interpretation of the central slab of the frieze, so long 
established and so often repeated, has become fixed in the minds of 
scholars as the most striking feature of that work. 

The earliest references to the peplos, though not in any immediate 
connexion with the Panathenaic festival, still less with the proces- 
sion, are in Euripides' Hecuba, 1. 466 (b. c. 428), in Aristophanes' 
Birds, 1. 826 (414 b. a), probably also in Frogs, 1. 565 (b. c. 428). 
Thucydides makes no mention of it. 

The origin of the ceremony of its dedication, not as yet a part of 
the Panthenaic festival of later times, goes back to the earliest years 
of the establishment of an Athene worship on the Acropolis of 
Athens. In connexion with the very ancient and archaic wooden 
statue of Athene Polias in her temple on the Acropolis, the mytho- 
logical tradition among the Athenian people considered this statue to 
be the dedication of Erichthonios. Similar to the Palladium of 
Troy, this ancient wooden statue was clothed in actual drapery, just 
like some quaint images of the Virgin Mary, especially in Italian 
churches. As there was no need for a continual renewal of the 
wooden case, even if this had been possible and desirable, it sufficed 
that the drapery be periodically renewed, and thus, once a year, at 
the birthday of the goddess and the ensuing feast, a new garment 
was offered her in lieu of a new statue. But this was not yet the 
Panthenaic festival as the authorities of later times, from whom we 
derive our information, depict it. 

At the time at which the Parthenon was completed a new and 
most glorious image was dedicated to her, provided with a golden 
garment, and on that occasion, at least, the other ceremony, if it was 
still in practice with reference to the ancient zoavov of Erichthonios, 
receded to the back ground. 

1 For the literature on the Panathenaea see the appendix Anhang II., p. 318, to 
Michaelis' Der Parthenon. 
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The real prominence of the peplos in the procession and in the 
ceremony only comes in when once it is attached as a sail to the ship 
which is drawn through the streets, and when it thus appeals to the 
feelings of the Athenians from its associations with their maritime 
power which, through Themistocles, had become so prominent a 
feature in the Attic polity. But the earliest authorities make no 
mention of this part of the procession. We do not hear of it till 
the beginning of the 4th century, 1 and after that it is made the chief 
feature of the procession in the descriptions .of these later authors. 

Now it appears to me that this form which the ceremony 
assumes after the time of Pericles, is the result of an intermingling 
of the ceremonies in commemoration of Theseus with those dedi- 
cated to the worship of Athene. And this supposition will gain in 
weight the more we bear in mind, 1st, that, in the course of time 
the various ceremonies of gods and heroes strongly tended to 
intermingle; 2nd, that Athene and Theseus became more and more 
closely associated as the patrons of Attica, and that they both have 
an especial share in the constitution of the Panathenaic festival ; and 
3rd, that after the Persian war the chief power of the Athenians 
consisted in their maritime force, a suggestion of which they would 
naturally tend to introduce in connexion with their patron deity. 

To show the process of its introduction we must look more criti- 
cally into the nature and history of the whole festival. The Pana- 
thenaia, as we know them, were more a political festival than an 
immediate part of religious worship. The word denotes a union 
of the Athenian people before it reflects upon the supreme sway 
of the goddess Athene. The festival grows more a festival in honor 
of Athene the more that goddess comes to be considered the chief 
patron of the Attic people when the latter had become established in 
their union and as leaders in the political life of Greece. 

The supreme worship of Athene in Attica is, together with the 
worship of a Panhellenic Zeus in Greece, the religious concomitant 
of the political feeling arising in Attica and in Greece after the vic- 
tories of the Persian wars. Before this the worship of Athene was 
not so supreme in Attica. There existed older rites, superior to or 
at least coordinate with her worship, such as that of Zeus Polieus 
on the Acropolis, Aphrodite, Artemis, Poseidon, Demeter, Apollo, 

1 Mich., p. 212 and 329, No. 165. 
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Dionysos, Heracles, &c; and each attempt at centralization of polit- 
ical power and assertion of national supremacy, leading with it a 
centralization of religious worship, 1 towards a distinctive national 
deity, led to a more pronounced preference for her worship. In the 
earlier times the other divinities had their festivities with their 
games ; but more and more the festival games in her honor not 
only eclipse the others in splendor but even these become modified 
in that Athene together with Theseus are introduced into the 
ceremonial which was ^primarily in honor of some other deity. 
So, for instance, Athene, as Athene Skiros, has part with Dio- 
nysos in the Oschophoria, a preliminary celebration of the vintage 
of which Theseus is considered the founder: and again Theseus 
(probably in the time of Kimon) becomes prominently intro- 
duced throughout the Pyanepsia, which was primarily a festival 
of Apollo. 

The various marked stages in the history of the Panathenaic fes- 
tival are, 1st, the dedication of the ancient sbovov by Erichthonios ; 
2nd, the act of uniting the separate tribes of Attica into one centre, 
Athens and the Acropolis, by Theseus; this is called auvoixea or 
auvocxHj/xot; : 3rd, the introduction of greater pomp, and the estab- 
lishment of the greater Panathenaia by Peisistratos in every fourth 
year : 4th, the introduction of musical games by the Peisistratidae : 
5th, further similar additions by Pericles. 

The act of Erichthonios is least historical in character. It points 
to an early establishment of a worship of Athene Polias on the 
Acropolis along with the earlier worship of Zeus Polieus. 

The real establishment of the festival and games is attributed to 
Theseus, and here the festival is of an essentially political and 
national character, which it maintains ever after until the worship 
of Athene becomes identical with the glorification of the Athenian 
people. The tradition concerning the act of Theseus marks above 
all things the union of the Attic people with one local centre, the 
Acropolis of Athens, and this it is, the auvoixca, which gives to 
the festival its character. The earliest and best authority, Thucy- 

1 It will be an important task for future writers on Greek mythology to trace the 
history of the worship of the gods in various districts in its relation to the political 
history of each nation, not only in the mythical stages of the nation's history, but 
in the historical periods of its growth or decline and in the corresponding modifica- 
tions of the worship of its deities. 
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dides, in speaking of the early history of Attica (II. 15, 2), calls the 
festival simply by that name. 1 

It is a significant fact that all subsequent political movements which 
tended towards the centralization of power in the Attic state were 
marked by some addition to this festival ; so with Peisistratos, the 
Peisistratidae and Pericles. 

Peisistratos appears to have formed the plan of a united Greece 
with Athens as the leader ; and, as the Olympic games which began 
to flourish so greatly about his time brought the whole of Greece 
together uniting in the games of Zeus, so he appears to have taken 
these for a model and to have attempted to create Attic games of 
similar fame with Athene as the patron. Therefore he establishes 
greater festivals at a period of four years like the Olympiads, and these 
festivals are used in Athens as a division of time similar to the recur- 
rence of the Olympian games. He too, like Theseus, turns his 
attention to the full establishment of the metropolis by rebuilding 
parts of the town and improving the roads over all Attica ; while he 
and his family develop to the highest degree the worship of Athene 
through whose interposition, according to Herodotus (I. 60), he was 
supposed to have been raised to sovereignty. He establishes the head 
of Athene as the emblem on Athenian coins; he and the Peisistra- 
tidae began the great Hekatompedon, the earlier temple, which was 
followed by the Parthenon. It is in this time, no doubt, that the 
worship of Athene began to be supreme, as the feeling of national 
power on the part of the Attic people was rising ; and it is in this 
time that I believe the religions festival of the birthday of Athene 
and the Thesean Synoikismos (both taking place in the same month 
Hekatombaion) to have been firmly welded together. 

But the temple of Athene built by Peisistratos was never to be 
completed ; the Persian invader destroyed almost the entire town of 
Athens. The Athenians after the war had to set to work to rebuild 
their destroyed homes, and there ensued a new Synoikia, revived 

'Compare also Plut. Thes. 24; Pans. VIII. 2, 1; Schol. Plat. Parmen. 127 A; 
Suid. and Phot. Apostol. 14, 6. When A. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. Ill seq., makes 
a separate festival of the Synoikia and combines it with the worship of Eirene, he 
is certainly wrong, as in Thucydides, V. 47, there is no implication of a worship of a 
goddess Eirene, an idea which really only gained mythological personality in the 
fourth century. It is a strange critical method to deal with the direct statement of 
the identity of the Synoikia and Panathenaia in Plutarch by merely maintaining 
that the ancient author made a mistake. — (Plutarch hat einen Fehler begangen, p. 84). 
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with a new spirit of national vigor and power. The resettling of 
Athens, completed by Pericles, was the occasion of a new festival 
similar in its conditions, only far grander, to that of the union under 
Theseus ; and the festival was to be glorified by the dedication to the 
goddess of a new grand "house" and a glorious image clad in a 
garment of gold. To Athene and Theseus, the divine and heroic 
patrons of Athens, the victory over the Persian foe is chiefly attrib- 
uted, and they are considered to have actively intervened. The 
worship of Athene and of Theseus are now fully fixed and have 
reached their highest point, and the two elements are now thoroughly 
combined, the religious devotion to the goddess becoming thoroughly 
national, and the Synoikia receiving a religious character. Athene 
and Theseus henceforth are thoroughly blended in the devotion of 
the Attic people, and if the Thesean elements in the festival have 
been infused with ceremonies belonging to Athene, the rites connected 
with Theseus must have become infused into the Athene festival, 
even those not connected with the Synoikia. 

Thus it is that, when time has somewhat effaced the exact distin- 
guishing points of ceremonies, the maritime element is introduced 
into the festival of Athene in the fourth century through the close 
relationship of the goddess with the hero who founded it. We need 
but read in Himerios (Or., Ill, 12), the description of the ship, on 
the mast of which the peplos is suspended as a sail, filled with priests 
and priestesses and decked with flowers, to see that this is the ship 
of Theseus which was held in repair down to the time of Demetrios 
the Phalerean (317 B. C), and in which, decked with flowers, the 
sacred embassy was sent to Delos. .Moreover the sail in the myth 
of Theseus had a particular significance. Thus it is that in later 
times the peplos obtained an importance which it did not possess in 
earlier times, and which could not come into consideration on an 
occasion when a great statue was offered to the goddess. 

The feeling of Panathenaism reaches its highest point after the 
Persian war; and the consciousness of this supremacy is noticeable in 
all expressions of public life and in all the works of art belonging to 
this period. The Panathenaic festival with its procession is primarily 
an expression of Attic unity. How then would an artist commem- 
orate the event and represent the scene ? 

In an essay on the Parthenon frieze by Th. Davidson, recently 
published, and with much, I must say most, of which I cannot 
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agree, the author rightly criticises the common interpretation of the 
Parthenon frieze, maintaining that there are no instances in Greek 
art of the representation of a general indefinite custom such as a 
periodically recurring event. Though there is one instance of the 
representation of the various athletic games, without any reference to 
definite contests or victories, on the throne of the Olympian Zeus by 
Pheidias, still the author is right in maintaining that it was contrary 
to the Greek mind to represent generalizations without clothing them 
in the sensuous form of some definite type or event. But he is 
strangely misled by the word " event " into assuming that the Greeks 
then chose some contemporary historical event. Of this there are no 
instances in sculpture in the time of Pheidias. We do hear of 
paintings in the Stoa Poikile at Athens (by Mikon, Polygnotos or 
Panainos), a secular building in which among mythological scenes, 
such as Theseus leading the Greeks against the Amazons, are 
represented the battles of Oinoe and Marathon. But in the battle of 
Marathon (to this Pausanias devotes a few words of description, while 
he merely mentions Oinoe) Theseus, Athene and Heracles take part 
and so the action receives a mythological character. I know of no 
other instances, in the time of Pheidias, of an approach to the repre- 
sentation of an historical, still less a contemporary, event even in paint- 
ing. But contemporary events were commemorated and represented in 
art by a fixed method congenial to the Greek mind. The lasting 
types of the attribute or event were made the artistic bearers of the 
thoughts and feelings of the time. These types the Greeks possessed in 
the myths of gods and heroes. And thus, for instance, the warlike 
glory of the Greeks was in all times represented and their individual 
victories commemorated by the mythical types of Greek prowess 
over Barbarian forces, such as the Gigantomachia, the Amazono- 
machia, and the battle between Centaurs and Lapiths. In Athens, to 
commemorate the victory over the Persians, those myths were chosen 
with preference in which the Athenian hero Theseus distinguished 
himself, and so the Gigantomachia is one of the subjects of the 
metopes of the Parthenon. 

When the sculptor desired to represent on the frieze the Panathe- 
naic procession and all that it meant to the Athenian, he sought for 
the mythical type of this festival, the Panathenaion. This type is the 
real founding of the festival and the establishment of the political 
unity of the Attic people in the Synoikia of Theseus, the national 
hero and the active shield of the Greeks at Marathon. 
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I therefore see in the Parthenon frieze the representation of the 
Synoikia of Theseus. It is needless to say that in these mythical 
representations the Greeks did not strive after imaginary archaism, 
but represented the customs and the people of their own time, the 
Lapiths as Attic warriors, and the Thesean festival as the festival 
they saw before them, the youths and warriors that made Athens 
great. Thus this scene, commemorating the great festival of the day, 
recalled the foundation of Attic national greatness by the patron 
hero, and glorified the protecting goddess of the Athenian state. 

In all the works of the Parthenon Pheidias has glorified the Attic 
people and Athene, and it is a normal development of his personal 
and artistic character that he should have risen in his last period 
from Athene and Panathenianism at Athens to Zeus and Pan- 
hellenism at Olympia. 

Charles Waldsteen. 



